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the bulk of this Reader is taken. But we must regret that Mr. Sweet has not 
supplied a glossary. While for the grammatical forms we may look to Sievers's 
A. S. Grammar, as Mr. Sweet expects, " the advanced student " may reason- 
ably require that Mr. Sweet should have furnished with this first edition the 
notes and glossary relegated to a " future edition," for the lack of a glossary 
especially seriously interferes with the usefulness of the work, as there is no 
dialectic A. S. glossary in existence. In some pieces, as the Hymns and Gospels, 
the Latin furnishes the requisite aid, but many of the Latin words of the Corpus 
and Epinal-Erfurt Glossaries are as unknown to the ordinary student of Latin 
as the Mercian and Kentish words. I hope that Mr. Sweet will not delay long 
his notes and glossary. 

The contents of the little volume of 214 pages may be briefly stated as 
follows : the whole of the Corpus (Mercian) and Epinal-Erfurt (Kentish) Gloss- 
aries ; four brief Northumbrian inscriptions ; five brief Northumbrian fragments; 
extracts from the Northumbrian Liber Vitae, a list of names; the Lorica Prayer 
(Mercian) ; the Codex Aureus Inscription (Kentish) ; thirteen Vespasian Hymns 
(Mercian), no Psalms being given ; St. Matthew, Chaps. VI, VII, VIII, from the 
Durham Gloss (Northumbrian) and the Rushworth Gloss (Mercian) ; Kentish 
Glosses, from Zupitza's edition in Haupt's Zeitschrift; and forty-seven short 
Charters from the seventh to the eleventh century, chiefly Mercian and 
Kentish, those from 31 to the end being from copies made by Mr. Sweet " in 
pursuance of a now abandoned intention of editing a collection of the post- 
Alfredian charters." We are thankful for what we have got, but should have 
been more so if we had had a good glossary. J. M. G. 



D'lSD S'O 'D^O. A Treatise on the Accentuation of the twenty-one so-called 
Prose Books of the Old Testament, with a facsimile of a page of the Codex 
assigned to Ben Asher in Aleppo, by William Wickes, D. D. Oxford : At 
the Clarendon Press, 1887. 

Dr. Wickes, who has earned the gratitude of Hebrew scholars by his work on 
the accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (JY'OK 1 D,^D), has now completed 
his task. And as was to be expected from the previous book, his study on the 
accentuation of the prose books is at once so learned and so perspicuous as to 
furnish Old Testament students a standard guide on Hebrew accentuation. 
Originally intended as marks for the synagogal cantillation, the accents are of 
the highest importance for the exegesis of the Old Testament, since the cantil- 
lation was but a method of notation to assist in bringing out the sense in 
reading. Dr. Wickes has made an exhaustive study of the literature of the 
subject, and with the help of the indices the student will find no difficulty in 
referring, should he feel the desire, to the original sources. Opposite the title 
page there is a beautiful reproduction of a leaf of the Aleppo Codex assigned 
to Ben Asher, who lived about the beginning of the tenth century. But, for 
palaeographical reasons, as well as from the internal evidence, Dr. Wickes is 
inclined to consider, against Graetz and Strack, this codex considerably later. 

C. A. 



